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by legislative action, even though reason, rather than
sentiment, had dictated the formula. More difficult
still was to be the task of extending the frontiers of
the new Canada, and of joining the different sections
by solid ties, of assuring communication between
regions separated by enormous distances or natural
barriers, and of conciliating divergent interests. For
in 1867, as today, whether a problem was approached
from the point of view of geography, economics, or
politics, it could never be solved without giving birth
to other problems which threatened the very existence
of Confederation.

Of the 3,300,000 inhabitants who made up the
population of the Dominion at that time, a little more
than half were engaged in agriculture or in the ex-
ploitation of the products of forest or fishery. Two
people out of every ten were townsmen, and one out of
ten was employed in industry. The foundations of the
Canadian economy, then, rested squarely on its
primary products such as wheat, lumber, and fish,
which together with furs comprised the bulk of the
exports. England absorbed the greatest part of these
exports, but the United States was beginning to take
more and more of them, since both the United States
and Britain were the principal, if not the only, source
of manufactured products and certain essential min-
erals, like coal, which made up the bulk of Canadian
imports. In a word, at the time of its legal birth the
Dominion was first and foremost an agricultural
country in which none of the component parts had yet
undertaken in earnest the methodical exploitation of
its immense natural resources. Its industrial activity
had scarcely passed beyond the stage of experimenta-